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ANARCHY ON ee ae pee 
“ Although his services could have well been dispensed with, Poor Pa was as busy as ever at the t Race this year. It ts true, not exactly spoil the 
race itself, but, in getting himself, Alezundry and several of the ‘ Friv” girls arrested as Anarchists, he did something a little bit worse. It was all through 
Papa’s efforts to clear the course. The Thames police were evidently under the impression that the emply bottle of ‘ Unsweetened’ was a dangerous bomb, and 
they, after a short scrimmage, succeeded in boarding the steam launch. Dad was then accused of attempting to blow up the bed of the Thames.” —Toorsix. 


IN--JEW”-DICIOUS SECURITY. RUMBOLD’'S RIGS. 


Na eS 


MONEY iy, 
Rovancen ar [ae 
Temre SECONDS 
Pr beet 


“Thin you'll let me ‘ave the loan ov thirty shillin’ if 1 lave you eccurity ? 
Begorra, it’s the chrame of sccurity I ‘ave, an’ it’s vutcide uow— 


MUNEY, 
‘Oovanced af 
TROE SECUNDS 

NOTICE. 
——— 


“By the howly phoker! if that thafe of a gorsoon, Mick, hasn't bin an’ gonc 
: x an’ Ict the sccurity run loose 1" 


7 ey 
* ‘an 
Ps wo 


Tuomas RUMBOLD, an ingenious knave (yet not sufti- 
ciently ingenious to avoid Tyburn Tree in 1689), has left 
peied him the record of some artful tricks worth giving 

ere, 

It is related how our adventurer, having frequently ob- 
served a goldsmith, in Lombard Street, counting large bags 
of gold, me very desirous of obtaining a share, and 
having in his possession several rings which he had pro- 
cured protrespoells (on the Binhway) he dressed himself 
in the habit of a countryman, attenc ed by a servant, and 
pro} selling a ring to the goldsmith. The worthy 
tradesman, percely ing it to be a diamond of considerable 
value, and from the look of Rumbold supposing he was 
ignorant of its real worth, after examining it, with some 
hesitation offered ten pounds, To convince the simple rustic 
that this was its true value, the worthy tradesman produced 
a diamond ring very superior in quality, which he said he 
would sell for twenty pounds. Rumbold, having examined 
it, observed that it mattered little to him whether he sold or 
bought, and, producing a purse of gould, paid down the 
twenty pounds and pocketed the ring. Then the worthy 
tradesman began to stamp and swear, crying out that he 
had been cheated and insisting on having the ring back. 
But Rumbold kept tight hold of his bargain, and replied 
that the other had named his own price, and he had a 
witness to the fact, 


82 


_ The goldsmith, calling a constable, carried the matter before a 
justice, whom he told that the countryman had taken possession 
of a ring worth a hundred pounds, and would only pay twenty for 
it, Rumbold then told his story and produced his servant as a 
witness to the bargain. The goldsmith now became infuriated, 
exclaiming that he believed that the country gentleman and his 
servant were common cheats and impostors, on which Rumbold 
bade him take care, for he was n gentleman worth three hundred 
a year, and that, being desirous to sell a ring at a just price to the 
voldsmith, the litter endeavoured to cheat him by estimating it 
below its real value. The magistrate accordingly decided in favour 
of the adventurer, and the worthy tradesman was left gnashing 
his teeth over his lost eighty pounds. 

Rumbold did not think it worth while to call again at the same 
shop, but he still hung about the neighbourhood, and one day sent 
a boy into a shop where they were counting gold.) The boy, acting 
under his instructions, clutched a handful of gold, flung it. down 
again on the counter, :nd rau away, The goldsmith’s assistants 
rushed out after him, and charged him with having some of the 
money. Rumbold came to his assistance, swearing that the boy 
was incapable of stealing a farthing, and, going to the shop, 
insisted on the gold being counted before him, This was done, 
and, the money being found quite right, the goldsmith apologised, 
whilst Rumbold fumed and blustered, and next day the goldsmith 
was arrested in an action of defamation. The bailiff who arrested 
him, being bribed by the rogue, advised the victim to compromise 
the matter, which was done for twenty pounds, 

Rumbold, disguised asa person of quality, one day waited ona 
scrivener, and informed him that he had immediate occasion for a 
hundred pounds, which he hoped he would be able to raise on good 
security. He named two respectable citizens whom he knew to be 
nt that time in the country, which satisfying the money-lender, he 
desired Rumbold to call next day. Next day, finding the money 
waiting for him, Rumbold sent his servants for two accomplices to 
personate the eccurities, and these, having hummed and ha‘d 
awhile, signed the bond and, having seen Rumbold pocket the 
money, departed. 

The person whose name Rumbold had assumed he chanced to 
make the acquaintance of shortly afterwards at an inn, and, having 
found out the name of his estate, and his intention to remain in 
town for some time, Rumbold again visited the scrivener, and 
informed him he had occasion for another hundred, but did not 
wish to trouble his friends again to become sccurity, but proposed 
raising it on his own estate in Surrey. The scrivener agreed, sent 
his clerk to inquire into its value, and congratulated Rumbold on 
possessing such a property, on which he would not have scrupled 
to advance a thousand pounds. But Rumbold let him off fora 
couple of hundred. 

Our ingenious friend by such means accumulated a large sum of 
money and put it into a bank which broke, so Rumbold ad to set 
to work again, instead of living comfortably on the interest. 

e e e e e e 
LAITEST. 

thiss iss a biter ard wurldd. A 

wi didd we kunjerr upp such a demin ass thiss boi? itt wos 
bilium iss dooins. 

billium iss a beest an beein unknone too the avengeer stil retane 
iss illgottun sispense iff nott alreddy blooed, inn comparratif saifti 

meenwile the demin sai BEENSE an wate outside. 

ma sai i must goe a errend, 

mi doom is seal. ' 

(Neat week, “ More Rum Rigs.”) 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


oe Sorreaponuents wishing their MSS. or Sketches to be returned, 
should inclose a stamped envelope large enough to contain the 
contributions submitted, Do not inclose loose stamps. 


Very glad to hear it, MALFA, Thousands think the same as you. 

yo, we cannot, A, S. PRITCHARD, It's impossible to do, All at 
oee, A FurRIN Reaper, Lavish really's not the term. You've 
the Wreck's opinion, JAFFA, Je to that is ever firm, Always Fea 
the postage, WALTER, Jf you wish your sketches.back, Oof's a thing 
the Mildewed Mummer, ACTOR, ever scems to lack. nke for 
cutting, 8. B. GERALD; Seems a rather festive place. Certainly 
we should, ADMIRER ; Jt’s the best, in any case. 
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NINE CLAIMS ALREADY PAID. 


£150 


Will be paid to the next-of-kin of any Man, Woman, Boy, or Girl 
(Railway Servants on duty excepted), who shall yg to meet 
with his or her death ina Railway Accident to the Train in 
which they are travelling, in any part of the United Kingdom, 
PROVIDED a copy of the current issue of “ ALLY SLOPER’s HALF- 
Houipay” be found upon the Deceased at the time of the Accident. 
“ ALLY SLOPER’S HALF-HOLIDAY” ts published throughout the 
United Kingdom every Wednesday morning at 9 o'clock, and the 
Insurance lasts one week from that time, expiring at 9 o'clock the 
following Wednesday morning, 
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JUMBLES AND GINGERBREAD. 


—_—sS 

Outsider. It must be an awful nuisance to have to wear your 
nat all the evening in the House. 

Member of Parliament, You'd be glad to have the chance, my 
boy, if it was a good one, and you sat as near the Irish members 
as Ido. Hats cost moncy. ee 

* 


Bidger. Queerly moves in good society, doesn’t he? 
Badyer. Yes, he's always moving—he never stops long in it. 
= 8 


* 
“TE mine, sweet maid!” I fondly cried ; 
“To win your love I'd die.” 
But she—the cruel girl—replied, 
“* Make haste, let's gee you try.” 


s 
Jones. I'm going to see a fellow this evening that I was at school 
with ; I wonder if he will remember me? 
Brown, That will depend upon whether or no he has been very 
successful in life and made much money, 


= 
Salesman, Allow me to call your attention to this easy chair, 
madam. A first-rate article, and delightfully comfortable. 
Customer. Ah, that's what I'm afraid of—it's far too comfortable 
% be altogether fashionable. No, thank you; I'll see something 
elee. 
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FASHION FANCIES.—By Miss Sloper. 


No, 516.—The “ Boat Race” Costume. 


REAL PATENT WATERPROOF. 


Made in England. 


“NO, THANKS!” 


“Wot! a man can't have more than 
he wants of anything? Oh, can't he? 
Let him try my roomatiz.” 


Cisste. My father stroked Cambridge when hz was only twenty-two. 
Florrie. That's nothing. My brother etroked the Queen's favourite cut 


when he was only four. 


Mission 
Isball disagree with you 
Asa cure for ind! 


ary. You may eat me, but 


horribly. 
allow me 


to present you with a box of seek- 


em's milla, 


COMPOSERS COMICALLY COM- 
MUNICATED. 
No. 12.—Purse sell ( Purcell.) 


| Saturday, March 17, 1894. 


First Angry Darling. They may be your teeth, but you weren't 
born with them, so there! 

Second Angry Darling. Oh, you nasty, spiteful thing! that isa 
story. Besides, how about your hair? isn’t the hair you 
were born with. 

First Angry Darling. Oh, what a wicked fib! You horrid 
thing ! I could scratch—— 

Dr. Peacemaker, Hush, hush, my dears! you are both right, for 
you were both born bald ; and you, my dear, didn'tibegin teething 
till you were five months old. es 


_Boz-keeper. Here, upper boxes are four shillings; you've only 
given me a florin. 

Nearman. That's all right. I'm blind in one eye, you see. 1 
can only sec half the performance, 


s 

THEY'RE getting almost too strict at the “Friv.” nowadays. 
Dressing-room notice: “ Any lady wearing a flower will be imme- 
diately dismixeed.” Notice in foyer: “No kodaks on hire for 
occupants of the stalls during the mermaid eelskin ballet.” 
“THANK goodness," the lessor said, 

“There's naught at all that hinders 
The nation, when our coal gives out, 

From falling back on cinders.” 


First. City Clerk (reading paper). That fellow Smith is con- 
demned to labour for life, I'see. Poor devil! 

Second City Clerk. 1 don’t see that he's so much to be pitied. 
Our fate is also hard labour for life, with the alternative of starv- 
ing to death—which he never need fear. 


Teacher. Tell me, Jones, what do you know of Shakespeare ? 
Pupil. Shakespeare—oh—er—he was murdered, sir. 
4 le fl (humouring him). Murdered, was he—well, who mur- 
ered him, e 
Pupil, Father says you did, when you gave the recitation at the 
school concert on Monday. *° 


“WHAT a curious lot of buttons there are on the breeches of 
those old Elizabethan men’s costumes, I wonder how that 
came about?" Then Porsy, mused awhile, and broke out with, 
“It was to keep the bold bad girls from sitting on their laps, 
dearest. You see, they were originally brass-headed nails with the 
business ends upwards,” *,° 


Sna; . 1 wonder you speak to Sniggles —he's awfully low. 
Why, yD always rides third-class. - 

Snipper. Oh, that’s fashionable, nowadays. Lords and swells 
travel third, now. 

Snapver, Yes, but he does it because it’s cheap. 


Diner. Waiter, how much longer are you going to be bringing 

me rato aga ir, just th th h 

‘aiter. Beg on, sir, a moment longer; the gent at the 
other table ‘asn't quite finished with it yet. a Ac 


Boss. Excuse me, but your attire is getting rather shabby for the 
o Mr. Stoney. It must have been a long time since you bought 


that : 
Clerk, Yes, sir, it is; I bought it with my last rise in salary. 


s 
* A HORSE that pulls with all its might 
We've seen time and again ; 
But never one have come across 
Who does so with his mane, 


s 
It is a curious thing, but since they’ve allowed an extra dose of 
corporal punishment at the Board Schools, the pipes at the back of 
the water-carts are almost bent to pieces. You sce, after a scvere 


chastisement, there's nothing so soothing for little Toms and 
Harrys as to be allowed to sit and cool themselves amidst the icy 
cold sprays. *° 


Mendicant. Give a copper or two, kind sir, to a man that’s lust 
his last shilling on the turf? 
.. Gentleman (interested). Ah! here's sixpence for you. How did 
it all happen? 

Mendicant. Well, I had a hole in it when I went down to 
Kempton, and the bloomin’ bob must ha’ dropped out on the grass. 


s 

“Is Maria Jane a-getting a bit too partikler? Well, I should 
think she was, rayther! Why, the last time as her corporal in the 
Lifers took her to Enignpbodes for the fétes, that gal actually 
wouldn't get into one o the swings till one o’ the tae Leuk her his 
jack-books to put on to hide her ankles, and another jammed his 
cuirass over her bonnet and all to hide her blushes, and even then 
aha grr that hot with shame it melted the brass rivets off the 
stecl. Oh! my Sairey !" °° 

Teacher (who has just sat down on the business end of a pin). Oh, 
Tommy Joncs! that was you, don’t deny it, 1 know it ber you 


young ; you'll find your way to prison yet, mark me if you 
on 

Tommy Jones, Sure I sha'n't, sir. 1£ I ever goes to choky I shall 
be driven there, o° 


Biggs. A little learning is a dangerous thing, you know. 
ace. Yes; whata life of peril you must Teal old man, 


s 
dle. The next cook you get, my dear, advertise for a bald one. 
She. A bald cook! What on earth—— 
He. I've got quite tired of hair soup, that’s all, my dear. 
ee 


s 
Snipey. Which arm was it you broke, old man? 
Snorter. The right one, 
Snipey. Well, T should have thought it the wrong one; but 1 
suppose you know best. oe 
s 


THE lively flea’s an insect which 
We cannot quite despise, 
For it torments us more than things 
A million times its size. 
= 
= 

He. 1 understand you have been attending a St. John’s Ambu- 
lance Class. Can you tell me what is the best thing to do for a 
broken heart? 

She. Oh, yes. Bind up the fractured portions with a gold band, 
bathe with orange blossom water, and apply plenty of raw rice. 
Guaranteed to be well in a month. 

* 2 


= 

Housewife, No, go away ; don't you sce I don't want any hair 
restorer? 
_ Pedlar, Yes, mum, but your broom does; rub a little on, and 
it'll sprout a fresh crop cf bristles. 

ss 
* 

we (. bird i fore foam cracet per oon and Clara are 

each other ; 1 suppose they have broken o eir engagement, 

She, Oh, no; they're sta Ay Pere 


Se oenieitnetiaed: semana 
Ewery Monday. One Malfpenny. 
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Saturday, March 17, 1894.) 
TOOTSIE AT THE PRINCESS'’S. 


— 


ACCORDING to the Dook Snook, though allowing that it will 
probably be a long while before another so efficient and prolific a 
writer for the stage will be 
fo the Dook cannot agree 
with Mr. Clement Scott that 
Henry Pettitt was the great- 
eat. melodramatic writer of 
his age, if to that age Dion 
Boucicault also belo It 
cannot be fairly said that 
Boucicault originated sensa- 
tion ecenes, though the word 
pe 3G ion” was first aye 


to the effects in his 
plays. Bourieault greatly im- 


time of its production 
After Dark was pronoun 

to be a great falling off com- 
pared to his earlier plays, 
in Walch yood and strong 
writing occupied a larger 
space than that usurped by 
its “Tommy Dodd” and pro- 
file railway train. In Bou- 
cicault’s time one or two 
sensation scenes at the out- 
side were enough to make a melodrama; but when Sir Augustus 
Harris determined, in 1880, on producing Zhe World, he resolved 
on having at least one big effect in each act, and most probably 
invented the greater part of them himself, Paul Meritt and Henry 
Pettitt being chiefly responsible for the literature. Since then Sir 
Augustus Harris has elaborated the scenic effects, and, in conjunc- 
tion with Henry Pettitt, produced many great successes ; but it is 
questionable whether any of them are as good as The World, 

You should go and see The World at the Princess's, which has 
been so admirably staged by Sir Augustus and is so excellently 
acted. Strange to say, not one who appeared in the original cast 
fourteen years ago appears in the latest edition, and at least six of 
the original impersonators have passed away. But although Sir 
Augustus does not play himself, he was there to stage-manage, 
and everything, since the first nigh’ when there were two or three 
trifling slips that set the gallery boys on the giggle, has been 
perfect. The big scenes, though, that night went, and since go, splen- 
didly, The greatest, perhaps, la the raft scene, which is worked 
out as_ well 
as anything 
possibly 
could be. 

The mad- 
house scene, 
too, is a t 
go, and the 
exhibition 
scene, with 
its fountain 
and generally 
picturesque 
surround- 
ings, is well 
appreciated 
by the audi- 


ence, 
Mr.William 
Elton, who 
plays | Moss 
Jewell,. has 
played it 
many times 
before in 
America and 
elsewhere, 
and gives a 
capital ren- 
dering of the 
part. Mr. 
Charles 
Glenney,who 
lays Harry 
{untingford, the bad man of the play, does well, but does not 
seem to be such a deadly young man as when played by Gus. 
Mr. Charles Dalton is a model hero of melodrama, looking it 
and acting it with all necessary manliness and vigour, and by 
rolling over stalwart mad-house keepers like so many ninepins 
nroves that right is might. As Bashford, once played by Charles 
{arcourt, who came to a sudden end at the Haymarket Theatre, 
Mr. Julian Cross ae with great power, and is something to 
frighten one to look at. As Mabel Huntingford, originally played 
by Helen Barry, Miss Olga Brandon acts with great spirit, and 
Miss Agnes Thomas plays little Ned Owen with about as much 
pathos as was thrown into the character by Miss Fanny Brough ; 
only, please, Miss Fanny, we don’t want you to go back to pathos, 
we like you too much as Mrs. Dexter. As Owen, Ned's pa, Mr. 
Clarence Holt acts forcibly the part that once belonged to r 
Arthur ‘at- 
thison, author, 
actor, drama- 
tist, vocalist 
lecturer, an 
the double of 
Henry Irving 
in The Corsi- 
can Brothers. 
Mr. Joseph 
Cave is as 
good a mad 
doctor as you 
could desire, 
and Miss Kate 
Tyndall makes 
' a sympathetic 
Mary Blyth. 
But you 
} must go your- 
" selfand see 
The World in 
its up-to-date 
aspect. Itisa 
' genuinely en- 
tertaining andl 
exciting piece, 
witha plot 
easy to follow 
and great va- 
Harry Huntingford: Tiety of scene 
C. GLENNEY. and incident, 
and it was a 
very happy idea of Sir Augustus to bring it out at the Princess's, 
which house, in his hands, gue to be as successful, or more 50, 
than ever it was. In anybody else's hands, however, 1 should 
not have believed in it. 


i he 
v 


Afoss Jewell: W. ELTON. 


Mrs. Huntingford: Mary Blyth: 
OuGa BRANDON. KaTE TYNDALI. 


Sir Clement Huntinaferd: 
Cuas, DALTON. 
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A BIT OF PATHOS. 

INDEED, it was a touching sight. 

There was the dear white-haired old gentleman, aged and none 
too active, short of sight and slightly tottering, trying to get into 
the omnibus. It was one of those busy corners where the penny 
fare starts, and being evening—and a damp evening at that—there 
was quite a rush to secure the inside places. Poor old chap! he 
was as keenly alive to the fact as any of them; he, like the rest, 
had tasted the delights of a ride on the roof, with a wet wooden 
seat to sit on, 8 muddy tarpaulin, with a man in front smoking 
twopenny shag in a foul pipe, and a man behind eating fried fish 
with the aid of his fingers, which he subsequently, under cover of 
alurch of the ‘bus, wipes on your coat. He'd had some, 

But ple who scramble and fight for inside seats on a pro- 
misingly wet night have no reverence for age. They simply give 
the old chap a ye thump in the ribs from behind, causing him 
to let go his hold of the iron, and then elbow him aside. It's the 
way of the world. Then, as they sit down, puffing and complacent, 
to warm the drugget cushions, they may perhaps remark, ‘“ Poor 
old bloater! hope he'll get a seat in the next penn’orth.” 

On this particular occasion, however, it was not so. A smart 
young fellow who had been warming the inside corner seat, just by 
the door, saw the old gentleman elbowed away, and the human 
stream sweep past him. As soon as he could, he rose, stepped out 
on the platform, and, reaching down, assi the old gentleman 
into the ‘bus, and positively forced him into the seat that he (the 
young man) had occupied as tenderly as though he had been his 
own grandfather. The old man’s eyes literally beamed with delight, 
and the young man, who had become quite a hero in a way, stood 
out upon the step of the "bus until a pawnbroker’s hove in sight, 
when he hopped off and disappeared, 

And five minutes later, when the drivelling conductor, with the 
punch and the pasteboard, went in to collect his fares— 

“Well, may I be extra-dited !” roared the dear white-haired old 

entleman as he thrust his hands first into one pocket and then 
into another. “And they say politeness costs nothing—blest if 
that bounder that gave me his seat didn't cost me my watch, chain, 
croc'dile note-case, three new fivers, pit pass for two to the Opera 
Comique nex’ time it opens, bit o’ pencil, five bob in silver, and 
the gold sopeing that came out o’ my hollow tooth! I'd ha’ given 
a tenner if I'd missed the bloomin’ "bus!" 


nes 


STORY OF A SCARECROW. 
ONCE on a time a merry maid 
Resided in a forest glade, 
And, while at noon she strolled abroad. 
With fair long hair that fluttering flowed, 
She spied a young and gallant knight 
A-gathering of the wild flowers bright. 
And all at once her gentle heart 
Was pierced right through by Cupid’s dart. 
She loved that nice young man with all 
The amorous passions that enthrall 
A maiden’s soul, at that sweet age 
When thoughts of nuptial ties engage 
Fair girls’ attentions : and she swore 
That she for aye and evermore 
Would be an old, old maid, unless 
He with his love her life would bless. 

e 


* e * 
But, when you hear my story's end, 
Your pitying tears will flow, my friend. 
For, as the maid drew nearer to 
That fair and brave young stripling who 
Was gathering flowers, she found that he 
Was not what he appeared to be, 
But a dressed-in-male-attire affair 
Which Farmer Jones had to scare 
The rooks that on his harvest preyed, 
Anear that dear old forest glade! 


MORE ECHOES OF SCIENCE. 
FourTH INSTALMENT, IN FACT. 
( With additional apologies to the Globe.) 

“A SHEPHERD'S BusH SCIENTIST” sends an item for this 
column. He says, “the best way to make a fierce dog cower is to 
look him full in the eyes.” Right! But will the Shep! erd’s Bush 
Solomon kindly drop us a postcard saying how ones to manage 
this when the fierce dog has one full by the hind-bosom of one’s 
thirteen bob Kino’s? 

“THE Seismographic instruments on Mount Vesuvius gave no 
indication of the recent earthquakes.” Good old seismographic 
instruments: they're, very properly, above all such trifles. 

THERE is a deal of fuss in the papers about an “effective street- 
cleaner,” which, it is hoped, the London County Council will 
adopt. A. SLOPER trusts the Council won't burden the taxpayers 
with any fresh reel greene in this way. No more effective street- 
cleaner ever existed than a mad dog, which costs next to nothing, 
and does its work thoroughly. 

A FLEET STREET man drunk himeelf to death, and the ju 
(drunk toa man) returned a verdict of “death from natural causes.” 

THERE mayn’t be a great deal of science in hanging a picture, 
but the man who can do it under his wife's supervision for an hour, 
and keep his temper, does not need to become an — He is one 
already, althongh he may not have a pair of large flapping white 
wings tacked on behind his choulider- bladed: 

A Nortine HILt naturalist says that the sponge of commerce 
has 2 nervous system and secretes gall, The social sponge of Fleet 
Street has also considerable nerve, and his gall is immense. 

GERMANY, where the science of brewing reigns supreme, has one 
beer shop to every thirty-one inhabitants. This prevents the 
disagreeable crowding so noticeable in this country. 

THERE seems to be no limit to the achievements of medical 
science. It is stated as a fact that an eminent French physician 
8 ied in transferring a cat's eye to the empty socket of a 
young girl without destroying its vitality. That be all right 
as as looks are concerned, as some cats have fairly passable 
eyes, but it will most likely prove troublesome in a variety of ways, 
and the girl will often have occasion to wish that she'd gone in for 
a glass’un. Just imagine a girl's eye lighting up with delight as 
A mouse scoots across the room, or twinkling in ecstacy as a 
fat black-beetle ventures beyond the hearth ! 


THE RHUBARB THAT COMES WITH THE 
SPRING, TRA-LA! 

THE time is just approaching when the merry, merry rhubarb 
comes into general use, and men tell each other, w th facea of euper- 
human intelligence and super-Solomonion solemnity, as a secret 
revealed by their great-great-grandmother-in-law on her death bed, 
and only known in their own family, how good it is for the coating 
of the stomach. The most popular method of taking rhubarb is in 
the form either of a pill ora tart. A. SLOPER prefers the latter, 
ax, although the agony is more prolonged, it is not so vividly 
picturesque while it lasts, There is a good deal of art about 
this preparation of rhubarb—in fact, barring the initial letter, it 
is all art. None but the junior vegetable should be used. Go and 
slay your rhubarbs with a poleaxe, taking care not to slay the old 
and tough ones. Take out the entrails and remove the skin care- 
fully, Rhubarb tarts with the hair on are not now in the same 
tlemand as they were when they came over with William the 
Conqueror, and neither men nor tarts devoted their leisure hours 
to shaving. Now puta basement of cement and throw on your 
rhubarb. Flavour with castor oil and hammer out the top crust 
until it is reasonably thin. Then solder it on, taking care to make 
it perfectly tight. Then place the tart, with zinc monogram on the 
top, in the oven, where it can be dried to the drietude of a field- 
ofticer’s throat on an August day in the Lon Valley at Aldershot. 
When found to be impervious to the action o' chilled steel or acids, 
ranove, and—invite your enemies to dinner. 
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THE DENTIST'S STORY. 


——— 


It was one of the doctor's snug little dinner-parties ; over our 

after-dinner grog and cigars we had, most of us, contributed some 
item towards the 
festivity of the 
occasion, Sud- 
denly our dentist 
asked : 
* Did 1 ever tell 
you the story of 
my most success- 
ful operation? 
No? I thought ; 
not. Well, as it’s 
not quite uninter- 
pes, you shall 
hear it. 


Pass me 
the matches, 
there. Thanks! 


“Well, before I 
came among you ~~ 
here, 1 wasn a 
somewhat badly 
paid assistant at a 
rather important 

lace in the Mid- 

nds, One day, 
when I was in 
charge of the con- 
sulting - room, 2 
patient was an- 
nounced, who at 
once excited my 
—well,my le 
sympathy. he 
was a sweetly 
pretty girl, gen- 
tlemen, she was indeed, and when I skilfully removed the aching 
molar she brightened up so charmingly and seemed so grateful that 
—well, but before we parted I had elicited a shy assurance that if 1 
was at St. Luke's Church on Sunday I might perchance see her 


Her constant companion, 


again. 

“Well, gentlemen, 1 won't weary you with the details of our 
love-making. She introduced me to her father, a well-to-do old 
 beapaponce) iving in the outskirts of the town, and though the old 

y stormed a bit at first, he soon gave way, and Kitty and 1 were 


engaged. 

“T soon learnt that I was not the first who had wooed Miss Kitty. 
A loafing, flashy, idle young fellow named Barrett, had also 
proposed for Kitty's hand and been scornfully rejected both by the 
young lady and her father. His rage, when he found out how 
affairs stood, was awful, and 1 heard from several quarters that 
he'd vowed vengeance against both of us. 

“Kitty, however, never feared him, She had a trusty little dog, 
who was her 
constant com- 
panion inall her 
walks abroad, 
and Grip would 
have pinned 
any one who 
offered to mo- 
lest her, in- 
stantly. 

“One da 
when I called, 
however, 
found Kitty in 
distress, hold- 
ing Grip in her 
arms, ‘Just 
look here !’ she 
exclaimed, in- 
dignantly, 
‘ what some one 
has done !' and. 
bending over, I 
found some ras- 


“<lt must be 
that i or sh d, 
; cowardly re 
Holding Grip in her arms, ret,’ sob bed 
Kitty, ‘he knows how I love poor Wrip. and he must have drugged 
him or something, and maimed him ike this for ever to spite me. 
Poor thing, he'll starve now—he’s quite ill.’ 

“Let me have him,’ | said, ‘I’m a bit of a vet., and I'll nurse him 
over it, poor beggar.’ Well, | took Grip home, and doctored him 
up, and ten days later I set off one afternoon to see Kitty, with her 
dog at my heels, as lively asa cricket. Well, halfway there, in a 
very lonely lane. I suddenly heard a woman's scream. — Grip 
bounded forward likea tlash, and [ followed. Turning a bend, I came 
slap upon Kitty, gazing tearfully after Grip hotly pursuing a flying 
man. ‘Oh!’ gasped Kitty, ‘that insolent Barrett. he—he has been 
- rude, and he—he tried to kiss me and—oh, thank goodness you're 

ere 


“Together we gave chase to the fugitives. Poor Barrett, he was 
a pitiable 
sight when 
we rah 
up. 5 
bruised, 
and bleed- 
ing, his 
clothes 
half torn 
off his 
back, he 
crawled 
off, vowing 
awful 
threats, to 
get his 
wounds 
dressed. 
Grip had 
taken ater- 
rible re- 
venge, and, 
eh, what's 
that — how 
could adoy 
with no 
teeth bite? 
Why, that 
is just 
what [ am 
coming to. 
You see, 
during his 
stay with 
me, I'd 
fixed him up with a perfect new set of false anak toy and bottom.” 

There was an astonished silence. Then our host rose and 
solemnly rang the bell. “ Jane.’ he said. when the servant ap- 
peared, * bring up the very largest salt-cellar in the house,” 


Grip had taken a terrible reveuze, 


|! 


—_— 


———— eee 
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"Saturday, March 37, 1894. 


. Gad should be reac Aghy mosey ytd Cee: 
jortunately, thoug’ ives, 4 
THE REMEDY. . “IN A FINE FRENZY ROLLING.” T am bis wife'l suppose 1 shall be expected tu 
© My, miss, who would have thought I was just such “Conversation seems to be fagging—! wish you would kinily “Lor'!" eaid Sarah, who waits on our poet, “if you'd a-seen ‘is remain with him till the last."—Fciruct yrum 
another as yourself once.” sing us a song.” heyes a-rollia’ —well, there, 1 uelieve ‘e's a’ anarchist :” Letter of Young Lady. 
© 6° Miss SI eill be delighted to receive from those ‘ _ . =§ 
oP Mis Stoper wtb dlighied 1 recto photographs from DISTINGUISHED PEOPLE INTERVIEWED BY A. SLOPER.—HIRAM S. MAXIM, Esq 
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TOOTSIB’'S FRIENDS. 


‘AY “3 
f 
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“SLopER,” said Mrs.8.,“if you think you are going to get anything on that coffee- _—_ rome loone fusces, turn the hanile, and there you are. What do yon think of my idea 

grinder at Lombard's” (Lomba: the for converting domestic utensils into quick-firing gans, to be used by every house- 

ticket, you're mistook—besi:es, it would be a cruel thing to do, seeing as how ‘I ootsie holder in case of siege?" “H'm!” was Mr. Maxim's critical reply. “Ah! you have 

likes her morning coffee fresh, and can't abide of it in tins.” “My love,” replied the one of your guns here, Kindly explain its mechanism,” said A. Storer, “ Certainly,” 

Eminent, “when the study of science, as appli to modern warfare, is concerned, replied Mr. Maxim. “To discharge it you have only to 4 this buttou—thus."* 
r. 
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Tootsie must take her coffee as she finds it." “I don't understand what you are ——(3) Bung, bang, bang, bany, bang! “And now, Mr. Maxim, what have yuu to 

$ a-talking about,” said Mrs.S. “I'm very glad to hear it, my love; for the softer sex fay about the flying machine?” inquired A. SLOPKR, when he bad recove' from 

a themselves too m the duties ing tothoseof theharder the shock. “Simply that it will be un fait accompli before the end of the nineteenth 

quality, and long be the day ere the fair women of convert themselves into century,” replied the great inventor.—(4) And so thought A. 510PRR when he 

fighting material—(1) “At the same time I have no doubt our dear girl would —_appeared clad in his own patent flying garment—“ Looking,” remarked his admiring 

No. 330.—Miss RosE SYLVESTER. look remarkably killing as, say, an officer in the Ooldcream Guards.” “SLOPER, wife, “a perfect angel”—and easayed to doa flutter from off the waterbutt in the 

back that coffee-grinder !” cried Mrs. 8., as he vanished with it into his study back yank ot Mildew Court. He didn't damage bis shins and nasal organ very much. 

“Pain would I barter all to gain her love.” —The Dook Snook. und locked the door, from whence presently came a loud explosion, (2) Followed §——(5) Nothing daunted, he afterwards tried another experiment with the twins. 
“ Her beauty holds me in a magic spell.” —Lord Bo}. by the F.O.M. with blackened visage and the still smoking coffee-grinder in his hand. Ginetta Margerine descended safely in the neighbourhood of Ball's Powl, while 
y . “You see,” subsequently explained A. SLOPER to Mr. Maxim, “you first insert a § Houlanger Shakebacon fell iuto the at Putney, and was promptly resvued by 

“Ne’er bave I loved as I love Rosie now.” —The Hon. Billy. piece of gaspipe in the side, which will act asa barrel, put in your cartridges, with the life-saving retriever, Prince, whose portrait appeared lately in the Strand Muyazine. 


THE ELDER RENOUNCED. 


(1) For reasons best known to himself the Elder (2) Just as McParritch, exasperated by his want of success, said, “ Aw'll pit a’ ma pouther an’ French (3) “Too dare ye!" shrieked McPurritch, “approach a healthy man wi' sic’ 
nalls inta ma gua an’ Gre awa intae space, it's sure tac Lit vomething.” an eruption comin’ vot a’ ower ye, ye invomsewerate beaten |" 


! Saturday, March 17, 1894.) 


“Anyeadvenee. ons Cwelve- pourrds Q” 


ALLY SLOPER’S HALF-HOLIDAY, g&° 
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The Firs Prigia 


OUR WEEKLY WHIRLIGIG. 


Here I am, ladies and gentlemen, just as blooming as ever—more blueming, in fact, for are we 
not on the eve of the Battle of the Blues? And a splendid tight it seems likely to be, too, Both 
crews are fancied, and are backed accordingly. he race is an open one, so if you will take my 
advice you will back neither, but stick to the “Sloperian Showman.” On we go:—Once more are 
cyclists tu the Jore, In championships the riders score:—Our champion cucist makes a break, A 


Junes (after the bump). Guess I won't trust those carriage 
doors any wore when I'm waving baudkerchiefs, 


THE LATEST CRAZE. 


Extraordinary behaviour of Mrs. Sloper, since a visit to see Nint 
Patte en | Air and troupe. 


ean look at, you know. 


THE PARTING. 


He, Well, 1 hope you won't feel dismal, darling. At any rate, you have got my photo you 
She. Uh, | don't suppose I shall be ag bad as that! 


record ‘tis, free from mistake :—This splendid painting proved too tall, And thus its price was very 
amall :—In spite of Labby's qibes and ancers, The Premier's Rosebery, first of Peera:—In sport the 
Cantaba, without doubt, Will take a lot of knocking out :—A wicked Wick we here behald, Whe 
proved a lover bad and bold :—The genial fishist sccks a nook, And find the fish soon take ther 
Jlook :-—W hat price Lord Rosebery now, ch? ——THE SLOPERIAN SHOWMAN, 


Dabble (musiagly). Wouder if this will fetch the impressioni-t 
galleryites? Think I'll call it “London im a Foy,” ur “A 
Nocturne in Vaudyke Brown.” 
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The Heroine. Ah, mercy! give me but strength to load mv 
poor blind child to the workhouse door, then let me slie- f1- 
gotten in the snow! (Coughs piteously, then gues on tryin 
worse than ever.) 

Voice from the Pit, D'jeer? Turn it up! We conw ‘en te 
epj'y ourselves! 
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ALLY-CAMPANE. 


—_—— 


To-DAY (Saturday), takes place the annual battle of the Blues» 
and public interest in the event is, we are glad to say, as great a3 
of yore, The Boat 
Race is one of the 
time-honoured in- 
stitutions in which 
the old time en- 
thusiasm is still 
manifested, as 
may be judged by 
® anyone who takes 
the trouble to 
visit the scene of 
the race. A. 
SLOPER, who is 
well known at all 
the pubs, between 
Putney and Mort- 
lake, takes, of 
course, a keen in- 
terest in the con- 
est, having strok- 
ed the Cambridge 
boat the year it 
unfortunately 
sank. Let the 
best men win, 
says A. S., and he, 
in common with 
the rest of us 
knows that, bar 
accidents, such 
will be the case. 
The University 
Boat Race is, 
thank goodness, still like the spouse of the great C:csar, above 
suspicion. eke: 

s 


LOBENGULA is, according to the latest dispatches, dead and done 
for, Well, well, the wily old chieftain has taken a lot of killing, 
und after all we shouldn't be a bit surprised to see him bob 
screnely up again as soon as things assume a quieter aspect. 

*¢ 


s 

Ir the lady barber who last week obtained £300 as damages for 
her blighted affections has gone back to the establishment in 
Chancery Lane, where the Wicked defendant first fell a victim to 
her charma, it ought to be biz. for the proprietress. When, 
in addition to being carefully shaved by a natty little lady, we may 
gaze upon the interesting plaintiff in a sensational breach of 
promise suit, the inducement becomes too great to he resisted. 

.-? 


s 

AN American lecturer has been lifting up his voice against the 
young English matron, and certain of his charges are worthy of 
reproduction. According to i 
him, the young wife of 1 
fairly well-to-do husband is 
far too fond of taking her 
pleasures abroad, too tial 
to theatres, balls, and other 
functions of like giddy char- 
acter, and does not dag to 
leave the care of her home 
and children to servants 
while she seeks relaxation 
elsewhere. All this would, of 
course, be very sad were there 
any serious amount of truth J 
in it, but, like most sting! 
American, there is but a small 
epice of veracity about it. 


s 
The Mildewed Music-Hall- 
ist has this day been graci- 
ously pleased to confer the 
“ Awa of Merit” upon 
Harry ATKINSON, Ddecause 
he can imitate anything. 
‘““Feyther,” chortled the 
Azure-Orbed, “’Arry seems to 
carry a bloomin’ orchestra in 
‘ia mouth, blow me, if’e don’t ! 
Why, I reckon ‘e could imi- 
tate anythink, from the cym- 
bals_to a hobo solo, and 
you'd never know as it wasn’t 
the real instruments with yer 
heyes shut.” And, for once in a way, father and son went out 
harmoniously “to see a man.” ¢ » 
s 


Iv was at n provincial music-hall, and one of the artistes had 
failed to please. The audience showed their diseperovs! in many 
ways. Finally, one of them raised his hand, and a brandy glass 
was seen to whizz through the air, and immediately afterwards the 
artiste disappeared. Of course it is painful to hear of such an act 
of violence as the smashing of a brandy glass on a music-hall 
singer's head, still, as it seemed the only thing handy, it is difficult 
to see what else could have been used. 

ee 


THE following omission was inadvertently made from_the 
published list of “ New Honours” last week : BARON SLOPER, KG. 
to be Booze Taster to the Royal Houschold, and elsewhere. 


s 

willdo. He has proved himself thoroughly com- 
not fear dismianal for some time to come. Only 
one evening's trial 
sufficed to prove that 
he is the right boy in 
the right place. He 
satisfies a long - felt 
want. We were all 
yearning for some- 
thing funny, and 
something novel to 
/ amuse us during the 
Yp, winter months. The 
Y New Boy does so, and 
more. He interests 
us, he compels us to 
approve of him whe- 
ther we would or not. 
He is as mirth pro- 
voking as_ Charley's 
Aunt, He never 
wearies us, nor is he 
rude or even immod- 
est. In the person 
of Weedon Grossmith 
he is to be seen at 
Terry’s Theatre every 
evening. His days 
are, we believe, num- 
bered, so far as the 
theatre in question is 
concerned, but he will 
; doubtless be seen else- 
where. He is surrounded by a host of friends—J. D. Beveridge, 

J. Beauchamp, and Gladys Homfreys being amoug their number. 


THE New B 
petent, and n 


ALLY SLOPER’S HALF-HOLIDAY. 


THE new series of Tableauz Vivants at the Palace Theatre are 
even more commendable than the original, and there is absolutely 
“no possible doubt whatever” 
that these living pictures have 
done big things for the Palace. 
Everybody should see them; 
they alone are well worthy a visit, 
and when, in addition, you have 
the famous Nini Patte en l’Air 
troupe, with their marvellous and 
Peso high kicking, Peggy 

le, G. H. Chirgwin, and a 
whole host of other quite unique 
attractions, you cannot but agree 
that it’s a marvellous show alto- 
gether, 


ss 
s 
You must certainly a visit 
to the Royal Institute of Painters 


in Water Colours at their galler- 
ies in Piccadilly. A. SLOPER 
has done so already. Atthe Press 
View on Wednesday last he was 
there from ten a.m. until five p.m., 
and although pretty equally divid- 
ing his time between the refresh- 
ment bar and the galleries, at the 
finish he had failed to obtain his 
fill of either “ Unsweetened” or 
pictures, *,° 


Ir is understood that Miss 
Tootsie Sloper was to have been 
pee at the Drawing Room 
ast week, but owing to the un- ° 
expected indisposition of the Dook Snook’s aunt, who was to have 
made the presentation, the young débutante's entry into Court 
circles is temporarily postponed, = 

* F 

OSE Grand Old Man has retired into private life and only one 
now remains, viz., A. SLOPER, Well, he never intends to retire. 
He will never desert his fellow citizens. As long as there remains a 
drop of “ Unsweetened ” in the country, by its side will he be found. 


ALTHOUGH having introduced no novelties in the ps, 
Tableaux Virants, business at the Alhambra has been i risk 
during the last few weeks, And well may it be so. The two 
ballets, Dor Quirote and Chicage are excellent, and can be favour- 
ably compared with any of their class hitherto or now being pro- 
duced in the metropolis. Besides these, the programme abounds 
in novelties, many of which must be seen to appreciated. By 
all means visit the Alhambra at the first opportunity. 


s 
MANCHESTER is a proud city at the present moment. The 
success of the Shipping Canal waa, of course, assured from the first ; 
but this success, it 
seems, has exceeded all Aa 
anticipations, therefore nan 
| 


Manchester's _ delight. MANCHESTER 
Although not yet pub- 
licly opened, the Canal 
has been available to 
traffic since January, 
and even in this short 
neriod the trade of 
iverpool has visibly 
decreased. Manchester 
and Liverpool have 
been deadly rivals for 
many years past, and 
re the latter one. 
ing a sea as 
had the aot the 
former. But Man- 
chester’s day of 
triumph has at last ar- 
rived. She is now 
under no obligation to 
Liverpudlians. En- 
gineering enterprise has 
surmounted a seeming- 
ly insurmountable o 
Manchester 


THE widely spread rumour that the resignation of Captain 
Bicndsing is pending has no official foundation. All the same, 4 
feeling of intense excitement prevails among the members of the 
Ball’s Pond Banditti, and much sponses as to his probable 
successor as chief is already rife. Truly, the pages of that giant 
comic, Larks / will have a hrilling tale to tell anon. 


* 

Visitors to the Crystal Palace should be numerous during the 
next few weeks. The Military Tournament ee opened there is 
feature which never fails to attract the B. P., and including, as it 
does, all the best-known items of this class of entertainment— 
lemon-cutting, tent-pegging, cleaving the Turk’s head, tilting the 
ring, ete.—should be assured of ample patronage. 


A PAPER says: “Many of the cigarette papers now sold are 
manufactured from materials that are highly injurious.” Just 80; 
but what price “ many of the cigarettes"? 


s 

ALTHOUGH at no very remote period football was looked upon 
as a game only suitable to be played by persons of the most brutal 
it = — been 
accepted by the country 
i thas poor 
me, sharing po y 
with cricket fat horse- 
racing. It is just o 
question, too, whether it 
cannot claim precedence 
over, at any rate, the 
first - mentioned sport. 
Cricket has, we know, 
admirers who can_ be 
numbered by the thou- 
sand ; butare they either 
as numerous or enthu- 
siastic as the followers 
of football? If any of 
our readers doubt the 
enthusiasm of a football 
crowd, let them witness 
the final tie for the Eng- 
lish Cup, If they are 
not astonished, they will, 
at any rate, be enlight- 
ened. *\* pie 


Goop old Harry 
Payne’s benefit came otf 
at Drury Lane on the = 
Sth and 9th, and, as usual, A, SLOPER took the kids and Mrs. 8. 
to see the show. Harry is still England’s champion “.Jocy,” and 
long may he live to adorn that distinguished position. The Harle- 
quinade, on the night the Wreck turned up, went with a bang. and. 
judging from the large and enthusiastic audience, Harry ought to 

rave hada bumping ben. Let's hope he did—he certainly deserves it. 


(Saturday, March 17, 1894. 
A CHRONICLE OF CURIOUS EVENTS. 


A CALENDAR FOR TOE WERK ENDING 34TH MaRcB, 18%, 
—~—— 


18th March, 1888.—The Referee of this date says : “Burials 
alive are far more common in hot countries. In Spain the body is 
frequently removed to the undertaker's shop « few hours after 
death. In Madrid a gentleman was brought in his ‘casket’ one 
afternoon, and placed in the room set apart for that branch of the 
business. The proprietor lived over his premi and on this 
especial evening was giving a grand ball. When the ball was at 
its height a gentleman in full evening dress suddenly joined the 
company. The undertaker thought he knew his face, but didn't 
like to be rude and ask him his name; but by-and-by all the 
guests departed, and the stran; gentleman was the only one left. 
PShall I rend for a cab for you?’ said the host at last. ‘No, thank 
you,’ replied the gentleman ; ‘I’m staying in the house, Don't 
you know me? I'm the co that was brought in this after- 
noon!’ The gentleman, who only been ina trance, had sud- 
denly recovered, and, hearing music and revelry above, and having 
a keen sense of humour, f° out of his coffin (the Spanish 
coftin closes with a lid, which is only locked just previous to 
interment) and joined the festive party. He was a pre- 
—_—. as in Spain the dead are generally buried in evening 

ress, 


190th March, 1889.— The other day,” says 2 newspaper of 
this date, “ns one of the Northern trains stopped at the ticket- 
station outside the London terminus, there was a slight commotion 
caused by the seeming forgetfulness of one of the passengers, who 
delayed the ye for some time in a vain search amongst his 
pockets for his ticket. The guard became, not unnaturally, impa- 
tient, nnd exhorted the passenger to make haste, but the latter, in 
silence, continued his search. At last one of the other ngers 
said wrathfully, ‘Why don’t you give the man the ticket, and not 
keep us all waiting. You have got it in your mouth!’ With 
rofuse ry iene for his stupidity, the passenger took the ticket 
rom his ips ond handed it to the guard, who snatched it away 
ued and made his exit. As the train moved on the mger 
remarked to his fellows in an off-hand way, ae to delay you, 
aut the ticket was an old one, and I was ng vid of the 
ate.’ ” 


20th March, 1847.—Mademoiselle Mars, the famous French 
actress, died this day, aged 68, 


Qist March, 1887.—This day an inquest was held at Camden 
Town, touching the death of Annie Pelton, aged forty years, de- 
scribed as “homeless and friendless,” who was found lying dead in 
the area of 29 Rothwell Buildings, St. Pancras, e evidence 
showed that the deceased had long been in the habit of sleeping 
in the area in question, or in the adjacent dust-hole, contrary to 
the wishes of the occupant of the house, a mechanic, who, at five 
on Saturday morning, discovered her as usual lying in the area 
outside his kitchen door. He failed to arouse her, and his wife. 
two hours afterwards, ordered her off. It was too dark to see her 
distinctly, but on touching her she felt very cold, and the witness 
concluded she was dead. A cabman said he had known the 
deceased seven years. When he first knew her she was a very 
respectable woman serving as barmaid at an hotel. She was well 
educated, and respectably connected. ing the last six years 
she had more and more given way to drink, and had fallen into 
the most de; led ways, until for some time past she had been 
homeless. The children of the neighbourhood had conferred on 
her the sobriquet of “ Happy Annie. 


22nd March, 1675.—Evelyn, under this date, mentions 
supping with Sir William Petty, “grown famous as for his learning 
so for his Tesorseine & poor wretch that had been hanged for 
felony, and her body having been begged (as the custom is) for the 
anatomie lecture, he bled her, put her to bed, and with spirits and 
other mennes restored her tolife. The young scholars joyn'd and 
made her a little portion and married her to a man, 8 e living 
fifteen yeares after.” 


23rd March, 1854.—Mrs. Anne Bigwood this day made her 
first London appearance at the Standard as Mrs, Tubbs in The 
Little Back Parlour. 


24th March, 1889.—In the People of this date it ic said an 
inquest was held on the body of Emma Chappell, aged seventeen, 
domestic servant, who was found drowned in the near Hert- 
ford, The deceased had been “ kee ing company ” with a returned 
soldier, and was about to get marr ied, but the deceased’s mother 
objected to it, saying that he was too lazy to keep her. The de- 
ceased was then missed, and her body was found in the river a week 
afte . The banns were actually published in the church 
after the deceased had committed suicide. 


AN APT QUOTATION. 

IT was the genial Gregorigre 
Who in a builder's beekgant lay, 
With hair awry, with hat astray, 

As happy as a king, 0! 
Of wit by copious drinks bereaved, 
High state of bliss had he achieved, 
And long soliloquies he weaved 

In Bacchanalian lingo! 


It was the Reverend Outenspoke 
Discovered there the boozeful bloke, 
And cried, with a lugubrious cronk, 

_ While he his hands did wring, 0! 
“ Poor, sinful soul! unhappy wight ! 
What wouldst thou say, this wretched night, 
Should Death's grim angel wend his flight 

To thee on ruthless wing, O! 2” 


It was the genial Gregorigrey 
Made answer in a rorty way, 
And his proboscis, where Re lay, 
a ae 

md, I'm gasping for a drin 
And 80, if Death came near, I think’ 
I'd say to him (with—hic !—a wink), 

‘O Death! where is thy STINGO?"!” 


——J— 


A “GASSY” OPINION. 


SAID ALLY, to the Cesarian tyrant of the Blue Pig, “You can 
always tell when a bottle of whisky's a old age by the way 
the cork is permeated with the spirit.” The Blue Pig tyrant smiled | 
sweetly. “Why, ALLY, I should think the potato spirit of ours | 
ought to take you on trial at once ; they only put half a ton 
of corks up in‘a top attic at about ten P.M., and tell you there's a 
fellow up there that wants to lend you 9 doilar, and you'd bolt up | 
there in such a jiff that you'd breathe so hard all the cold Scotch | 
out of you, the corks would be that impregnated with alcoholic gis | 
that if an elephant was to take up one of ‘em only with his trunk 


he'd be ns boosed as you, I'll guaran after a Bon Gargon 
smoker.” 
——— 
Every Wrednesday- Turopence. 


JUDY. 
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A DOOMED INSTRUMENT. 
{ (A STREET ARTISTE'S SOLILOQUY.) 


“Exit the con- 
certina!” ev l 


read— 

Well, that is 
soothing news 
—it is, indeed ! 

And what about 
Cn ht in 
Life’s Arener? 

Yus! how am 
I (a hartist 
fore and aft) 

To mannige 

henceforth for 
my daily graft 

If some new fad 

should stop 
the  concer- 
teener ? 


Of Lares to stop 
it I havelately 


y' , 
Also some_ gal 


——— has trotted out 
(absurd !) 
Some hard-named and says as it's serener ! 
Serener the well-beknown old thing 
The which J plays—to which sometimes | sing— 


The sweet and soothing Germing concerteener ! 


But Z know one who won't (Z°ld bet my rent!) 
Give up his love for that same insterment, 
And that is ’Arry—else he has grown greener ! 
He and his 'Arriett at ‘olidey-time 
Will still go on a-playing hairs sublime 
Upon the sweet and scrumptious concerteener ! 
—_—S 


SOLD AGAIN! 


“*ERE y'are, sir. A bob a time—real, genooin’ quids, a bub a 
_ time! o'll ‘ave one?” 

Young Fledgely, coming down the street, caught the cry. It 
reminded him of a story he had heard, somewhere, about a man 
selling sovereigns at a penny, for a wager, and finding no buyers. 
He walked up to the hawker, and said : “ Here, let me look at one 


he'd chance it, was deuced 
hard up; and if it really was a 
quid, why— 

He hurried off with his pur- 
chase to a tavern he frequented, 
and ordered a bitter, finging 
down the coin in payment. The 
barmaid took it and gave him 
change without hesitation. 

Fledgely felt a qualm. Sup- 
pose, ufter all, the coin was a 
wrong ‘un? “ Here, Miss, are you 
sure that coin’s all right 1 gave 
you?” he asked, jokingly. 

The girl stared and smiled, then 
went to the till, took out the 
sovereign, examined it closely, 
rang it and put it back again. 

“What's the juke?” she asked. 
“T only wish I had a hundred or two of ‘em, that’s all!” 

In exactly ten seconds Fledgely was doing record time back to 
the sovereign man. After all, then, it was genuine ; the man was 
trying to win his bet. But, oh! suppposing he was gone—no, 
there he was, and all breathless Fledgely rushed up. 

The man recognized him instantly, “Want some more quids, 
eee Fledgely, breathlessly. “Hore, gi fi 

* Yes,” sai ly, brea ly. C) ve ine five—no, 
six pounds’ worth. T tives any more; I vik had.” 

“T thought you'd come back,” said the man, pouring the goiden 
coin into his hands, “ You're just in time; my pal’sa-watchin’ me 


now, but I’ve won, I —_— 
Fledgely dashed off with his spoil. ‘ Here, Miss, give me alarge 
bottle of Pommery!” he cried, exultingly, as he re-entered the 


tavern bar. “I've had a stroke of luck.’ 
“T must trouble you to give me another sovereign in exchange 

for the one I changed just Sap jose said the ; “it was 

a bad one, after all—a ‘clever imitation, the boxs says. I took out 

a good one by mistake when you asked me if it was all right. 
e've only just found the bad one.” 


GIRLS OF THE “FRIV.” 
DonoTHIE CLOUDE. 
THE winds of March may 
¥ rant und roar 
And hideous havoc play, 
May topple towers and 
churches o'er 
And blow new tiles away. 
But the winds of March, with 
all their might, 
Can't hinder hosts of dudes 


u “oe From hestoning lathe “Priv.” 
each night, 
a Z While the cast’ Miss Cloude 


# includes. 
Stern moralists may rant and 


roar 
At music-hall delights, 
And swear that Satan's power 
is o'er 
The seers of Thespian sights. 
But the moralists, with all 
their spite, 
Can’t stop our spell-bound 


les 
From glorying in tho “ Friv.” 
each night, 
While the cast Miss Cloude 
includes, 


Aftianced brides may rant and 


roar, 
Each murmuring to her 
beau : 
“Tl think your love for me is oer, 
If still to the ‘Friv.’ you go! ; 
But aftianced brides, their pleas despite, 
Can't stop their fickle dudes . 
From fluttering to the “ Friv.” cach night, 
While the east Mies Clonde includes, 


ALLY SLOPER’S HALF-HOLIDAY. 
THE EDITOR'S LETTER-BOX. 


—e— 


CEYLON Company, RoyaL ENGINEERS, TRINCOMALIE, 
CEYLON, February Ath, 1894. 
DgarR SLOPER,—My comrades here have prevailed upon me to 
eric bg one of the photographs 1 had taken a few weeks since, 
showing you how hse paper is appreciated here at this place, so 
many miles away from dear “Old England.” The photographer, 
as you see by the card, has establishments at Columbo and Kandy. 
Your paper being universally popular, | have not objected to the 
hotographer displaying them in the windows of his shops. By 
oF) oe 1 trust your paper will be still further advertised and 
read by people who until now have not known of its existence, 
and therefore lost the use of “the best weekly periodical” now 
existing. Remain, dear SLOPER, yours, 
CORPL, J. SADLER. 
ee 


SLOPER’S VAGARIES. 


No. 209.—HE Dreams A DREAM, AFTER THE MANNER OF 
ABOU BEN ADHEM. 
THE genial SLOPER (may his tribe increase ‘) 
Awoke one night from a deep dream of peace, 
Which caused his cranky cranium to surcease 
From all the pain and ache 
That it had borne when to his rest he went, 
And well deserved to bear: fur he had spent 
Five five-pound notes, tive bob, nnd one red cent 
In an almighty “slake”! 


The genial SLOPER (long may he exist !) 

Sate sudden up in bed, and, spell-bound, wist 

That, close to where the mellow moonbeams kissed 
His ginless flask of gin, 

A spectral form was standing, wan and white— 

An angel, surely, from thoxe realms of light 

Where lives, and e’cr can live, no bane, nou blight, 
No sorreuw, and no sin, 


The genial SLOPER (may he ne'er grow bald !) 
Stared stupefied, electrified, enthralled, 
And murmured low, as one aghast, appalled : 

“ Fair sprite, what wantest thou?” 
His fairy tablets then produced the sprite, 
“Thy heart's most dear desire I here must write ; 
And, whatsoe'er thy wish may be, I plight 

My faith, to grant it now!" 


The me SLOPER (may his nore decrease !) 
Recalled Abou Ben Adhem's dream of peace 
And what Abou had answered in that Ear- 
Tern yarn: so, with two winks, 
He murmured, “ Dost thou really hold thy pen 
To write my heart's desire? J pray thee, then, 
Write me as one who loves hia fellow-men 
TO STAND HIM FREQUENT DRINKS!” 


—— 


STRAYING FROM THE SUBJECT. 

Our old friend Jock told us a good anecdote the other day. 
Having buttonholed us into the neuauesty corner, he commenced : 
“That was a eer thing I heard as I was—by-the-by, talking 
about hearing, 1 caught cold in my left ear yesterday, and it 
made me as deaf ns a post—and that reminds me I've left some 
letters on my table which I must post before 1 away—and, 
speaking of going away, puts me in mind that I've been away 
since I saw you last, and the first shot 1 tired—eh! but wasn’t that 
an awful fire they had next door here? They had to pump on it so 
long, that when I saw it there must have been six inches of water 
—well, ves, I don't mind if I do, Scotch cold, please, and let me 
see, what were we talking about?” 


——»—___—__ 


I DREAMED IT WAS ONLY A DREAM. 
1 DREAMED it was only a dream, dear love ! 
Lawoke, and I found it true! 
By cles ring to right, and avoiding wrong, 
I hoped to have won your respect ere long : 
But my turbulent passions have proved tuo strong, 
And I never may mate with you! 


I dreamed it was only a dream, dear love! 
1 awoke, and I found it true ! 

By love and religion you sought to train 

My steps to a virtuous pace again : 

But your love and religion have striven in vain, 
And I never may mate with you ! 


1 dreamed it was only a dream, dear love ! 
I awoke, and I found it true! 
And the tide of my life, though I writhe with woe, 
From Heaven and my loved one shall outward tlow, 
Till I mate with the fiends in the realins below, 
Since [ never may mate with you! 


——— 


SNOBSON’S ANCESTRY. 

SNOBSON was in his element, and a huge state of delight. He 
had invited a fairly 1: party of acquaintances to his place ; 
people he’d known when he wasn't anything like such a big pot as 
he is now, not use he cared much about any of ‘em, but just to 
show the poor beggars what a deuce of a fine place he'd got, don't 
you know? and how very greatly honoured they ought to feel now 
that he condexcended to take any notice of ’em at all. 

It was after dinner, and they were exploring the somewhat 
obtrusive beauties of the house—drawing-rvom, library, smoking- 
room, billiard-room, ball-room, they had passed through and duly 
admired, and now, at length, they stood in the picture gallery, 
where frowning portraits of dead and gone Snobsuus looked down 
askance at the party from their time-worn frames. 

Snobson was proud of his ancestors; who wouldn’t be, with 
such a magnificent collection to look k upon? and right glibly 
did he run off the various legends and traditions attaching to this 
one or that. How Sir Eustace Snobson—we were baronets before 
the family were attainted for being concerned in the Wars of the 
Roses, you know—how Sir Eustace had carried otf the fair lady 
with the golden Jocks. who adorned the next frame; how Sir 
Geoffry's skeleton had been found mouldering in a secret passage, 
and the Lady Dorothy had slain, with her own fair hand, the 
ruftian lord who had put poison into the victuals of her thrice- 
loved brother. 

It was most interesting, and all might have gone well but for the 
reprehensible inquisitiveness of young Edward Henry Spiffjohn 
(aged 11), son of one of the party, in pulling aside one of the big 
canvasses, to see, boy-like, what there was behind. 

“Oh, Mr. Snobson !” he cried loudly, “come here, quick ! what's 
the meaning of this funny little ticket on the back?” 

“Ah! what ticket’s that, my boy?” asked the unsuspicious 
master of the house. 

“Why, this, Lor 48,” replied the youthful fiend, and then—well 
the band struck up that well-known tune, “They Give ’em Away 
in our Society.” 


HUNDREDS AND THOUSANDS. 

Q. Distinguish between a person serving in a pub, and a March 
hale that doubles up the sailor on deck ?—4A. Bar-tender : tar- 

nder. 

ALEXANDRY must necessarily be loved by the British Public. 
share father, like eon,” you know: and the entire B.P. likes 

LOPER. 

Wuat's the diff. between A. Chevalier and A. SLOPER's visiting 
card ’—One is the Coster’s Bard: the other the Boaster's card. 
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HIS LITTLE GIRL. 
CHAPTER 1. 


JOHN SCARLET TREVOR was sipping a cup of cotfee in a lazy 
fashion, with his toes on the fender, By his side were the remains 


John Scarlet Trevor was sipping a cup of coffee. 


of the other elements which go to make up a modern break fast+ 
It was evident that Jack Trevor had a healthy appetite—had done 
justice to what had been prepared for his repast. It was eleven 
o'clock in the forenoon. There were many inthe great city who 
had done a fair day’s work ere that time, but Jack Trevor was not 
of these. John had the luck to have had fifty thousand pounds 
Eaeetoe to him, and John could atford to take it easy, and he 
took it easy. . 

Taking it easy was his specialty. All his life he had taken 
things easy. No use getting into a flutter about anything, was 
John's settled opinion, and it had to be admitted that John's 
methods had been as effective in providing him with bread and 
butter as the energetic fuss of others who had started life with him. 

John had taken it so easy in the matter of coming into the 
world that he had allowed a brother to precede him. That brother 
would succeed his father in the responsibilities of » baronetcy and 
a considerably encumbered 
estate, and all that Jack could 
hope for was one hundred 
serge a year, paid quarterly. 

ack took his education casy, 
and when they sent him tu 
London, with a view to be- 
coming a ister, he also 
took that casy, and failed to 
pass his examination. His 
father did not take it so easy, 
John walked along to the 
Horse Guards and took a 
calm and dispassionate view 
of military life as exhibited 
\ in the persons of the two 
» sentries, It appeared to be 
easy to Jack to sit on a horse 
und to be admired all day 
long by country cousins, but 
it struck him that the breast- 
plates and accoutrements had 
n suspicious brightness sug- 
gestive of much rubbing, aud 
Jack concluded that the ease 
his soul loved was not to be 
obtained in a horse regiment, 
and he decided not to enlist 
there. A dispassionate study 
of the infantry was also pro- 
ductive of doubt if a leather 
collar and a knapsack were 
comfortable things on a warm 
July afternoon, and Jack 
finally abandoned the idea uf 
a military life altogether. 

Jack had taken a casual glance at the law. There appeared to be 
a deal of ease in loating about in the corridors of the court. But 
he had met a friend among the briefless lot, and a visit to his 
chambers where he saw the proofs of two zine articles, an 
advance copy for correction of a guide book to Nova Zembla, and 
a pile of manuscript, which he was told was a novel no one would 
look at, he concluded that life was not easy either. 

Something had to be done; however, for Jack was decidedly 
hard up. He might have tried to borrow money, but borrowing 
money is a difticult if not wholly impossible thing for a man 
whose prospects of inheritance are bounded by a healthy elder 
brother and three equally healthy sons. Family pride forbade that 
he shonid drive a "bus, so Jack finally shipped himself snd the 
jasiily blessing to South Africa, and there joined the Cape Mounted 

‘olice, : 

It was not a polished ser- 
vice, but it was a stirring one, 
where were intervals in 
which Jack had opportunity 
for the indulgence of the 
laziness which had been his 
rock ahead in life, and there 
was an entire absence of the 
polish which had soured 
Jack at English military life. 
For a twelvemonth Jack 
bore the blazing sun of the 
Cape, and saw some stirrins 
scenes ; then, one day, a bluc, 
official-looking envelope was 
delivered to him. It con- 
tained the intimation that an 
aunt had died and left him al! 
her money — fifty thousand 
pounds, It had always been 
supposed that this | money 
would go to a hospital for 
decayed gentlewomen in 
which she took an interest ; 
but, fortunately for Jack, the 
directors had neglec to 
invite the old lady to perform 
the opening ceremony at a 
new wing which had been 
recently erected, and a brief 
codicil turned over the whole 
money to her sister's second 


bon, 

Jack bought himself off. and 
for one month hada howling buster in Cape Town. Then he swore 
off bad champagne, and came home to England to enjvy his 
ease. 


The Horse Guards, 


Cape Mounte! Police. 


(To be continued neat week.) 


es 


TUL “K.OS." PORTRAIT GALLERY. 


No. 351.—Mn. RL. STEVENSON, F.0.5. 


“We lave much pleasure in presenting the above portrait to 
our rewlers, inasmuch as it is extremely unlikely that they will 
ever come face to face with the original, for our hero, shunning 
‘haunts of men, leads a secluded life upon a lonely island 
in the Pacific. Our hero is, as all the world knows, a novelist, 
aul las produced works of « character which has even at times 
puzzied the reviewers, but this display of deepness has perhaps 
contributed more than anything else to make them a success, 
Mr, Stevenson is of a dreamy an poetic nature, but doesn’t appear 
in velvet jackets as a general rule ; indeed, he so far violates all 
poctical traditions as to wear jack-boots and a loose flannel 
shirt. Married to a charming wife he leads a peaceful existence, 
far from the busy hum where his books are read and misunder- 
~towl, where the railway whistle and the rattle of the hansom {3 
an unknown sound, and no pub. under ten miles, Chiefly because 
ves a leading novelist he was created F.0.5., and the *Slopcr 
ward of Merit’ presented to Lim December 17th, 1887." 

—bebreit Lmproved, 


aS 


TH: STAMP PAPERING CRAZE. 
tir wn (tcho has just commenced). Hope I shall finish this job 
before I kick the bucket. 


“Fala, how much doeth two and two make?" “Vash you 
buying or vhas you selling, mein sun?” 


A FALSE NOTE. 


Pies riend, That's a speaking portrait of the wife, dear hoy, 


Seoud £rend. Ov the contrary, its chief merit is, that she's 
gut ber ivuth shut—for ouce. : 


ALLY SLOPER’S HALF-HOLIDAY. 
PRETTY SAFE, ANYHOW. 


Grace. How do you stand over the Boat Race, Rath ? 
Luth, Oh! if Oxford wins, 1 win a dozeu pairs of gloves. 
Grace, Aud if they lose ? 

Ruth, Then I ouly win six pairs. 


(1) “A'm! What's this? ‘A month on the mill, by an old !az.’ Good iden, that,” 
observed Mr. Inksplash, the enterpri<ing editor of the Weekly Stulight; “must try 
something of the sort ourselves, *The anemplorel fake, by one who has worked it.’ 
would do first rate. I'll do it myself, by George !"——(2) Accordingly, having pur- 
chased a suitable disguise at a.rag-shop, the energetic Inksplash to his 
office to “make up,” with the assistance of his “sub” and the o boy.—(8) 


Unfortunately his di to follow out the daily me of a member of 
the starving unemployed conscientious!y, involved the necessity of calling at euch a 
prodigious number of hostclries, —(4) That, by’the time he returned to bis own 


WELL, I'M BLESSED! 


“Twins! Oh. lor’! Resignation is a noble 
attribute—but the G.O.M., isu't in it with me,” Vesta. 


GIRLS SLOPER'S KISSED. 


(Saturday, March 17, 1894. 
w'| Rey 


a? . 


SHOWING THE GENTLEMAN OUT. 
Smith, who is being shown out, said the next Imorn- 
ing to his wife, that “He thonght he should chick 
the club—didn't think much of the sct of fellows there.” 


He, My ownest Bella, wel me and be treated like an 


angel. 
‘She. Thanks, awfully ! nothing ‘o wear but a pair of 
wings, ch? 


etately mansian, he had clean forgotten all about changing his habilimente.——/5) 
The piercing shrieks of the sharer of his jovs and sorrows when he presented him- 
self before her in the dead of night, recalled him to himself, and he made a palsied 
attempt to sue matters,——(6) Whieh proved ineffectual to ward off the 
indignation of Mrs. who, as soon as she found that the intrader was not 
an armed burglar, to impress her views on the subject of the “ unemployei ” 
upon him with s shovel.and much energy. Inksplash now leaves realistic article 
writing to bie “anh,” whe is net marriel, He thinks it safer. Women are at times 
60 illogical. They don't seem to understand energy. 


OOWN ON HIM! 
. 


is 


Mild Stranger, Would you mind having that window shut? 
Tn suffering from a severe cold, 

“Arry (who will have his “roights"). Well, yus, I should marnd, 
guv'ner. We must ‘ave fresh hair, yer know. 

Mild Stranger (noting ‘Arry's ruddy locks), “Fresh hair.” eli’ 
Well, it would improve your appearance, at any rate! Make you 
look less like a monkey looking out of a bonfire, eh ? 
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